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tions to the National Council in Switzerland gave the Radical Demo- 
crats 63, Catholic Conservatives 42, Socialists 39, Peasants 27, Liberal 
Democrats 9, other groups 9. In the popular referendum to decide 
the question of membership in the League of Nations, held on May 
15-16, 1 134 cantons voted for and 10^ against the proposition; the 
popular vote favored it by 400,000 to 300,000. The greatest majority 
in favor of the League was polled in Vaud, where the result was 
61,000 to 4,000. The German-speaking cantons gave a majority of 
10,000 in opposition to the League. 

XI. ASIA AND AFRICA 

CHINA. — In spite of the many utterances of Japanese publicists 
and statesmen, insisting that it was Japan's irrevocable intention to 
restore Shantung in full sovereignty to China, intense resentment 
over the Shantung provisions of the Peace Treaty continued to find 
expression throughout the year. On September 14 Dr. Paul S. Reinsch 
tendered his resignation as United States Minister to China because 
of his opposition to the Shantung settlement. Upon his return to the 
United States on October 9 he stated that the Chinese boycott of all 
things Japanese was being so efficiently maintained that Japanese in- 
terests were sustaining enormous losses. Evidence of this was indi- 
cated by the serious decline in the trade of Japanese steamship com- 
panies, which fell from 154 tons per trip in 1918 to an average of 
barely 71 tons per trip in 1919. The Japanese brought strong pressure 
to bear on the Peking government in an effort to end the boycott, 
but it still (July i, 1920) continues, threats and persuasions notwith- 
standing. A grave crisis was narrowly averted as a result of dis- 
orders at Fuchow on November 16, when a number of Chinese were 
killed or wounded by Japanese residents. In consequence the Chi- 
nese government on December i demanded that the Japanese consul 
at Fuchow be removed; that Japan pay an indemnity for all Chinese 
lives lost as a result of these attacks, as well as the cost of all 
medical expenses incurred by the wounded Chinese; that adequate 
punishment be meted out to the Japanese ringleaders; and that the 
Japanese consul at Fuchow apologize to the Chinese authorities of 
that city. Throughout China anti-Japanese feeling ran high, and it 
was intensified by the arrival of four Japanese warships at Fuchow. 
The situation, although relieved by a Japanese announcement on De- 
cember 31 to the effect that the war vessels would be withdrawn, 
was not materially improved, as neither the boycott nor the Chinese 
attitude of hostility suffered any visible change. Relations were not 
improved by the refusal of China to open negotiations regarding 
territory ceded under the treaty (see supra, p. 14). — The disunity and 
disorganization resulting from inter-party strife and civil war be- 
tween the two most important sections of the country have con- 
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tinued to prevail (see last Record, p. 144), and efforts toward recon- 
ciliation, although not infrequent, have thus far failed. — In October 
the chieftans of Outer Mongolia announced their intention of cancel- 
ling the autonomy which Russia had induced them to proclaim in 
1912; their request of November for reunion with China was granted. 
— Early in January the organization of a new cabinet under General 
Chin Yun-Peng, formerly acting President, was thought to mark the 
end of the bitter strife between the political groups in Peking as well 
as to open the way for the conclusion of civil war. In this cabinet 
General Chin Yun-Peng became Prime Minister and Minister of War; 
associated with him were Lu Tseng-Shiang, Foreign Affairs; Tien 
Wen Lioh, Interior, Commerce and Agriculture; Li Hsu-Ho, Finance; 
Admiral Sah Cheng-Ping, Navy; Chu Shen, Justice; Tseng Yuchun, 
Communications. This government was constantly hampered by the 
Anfu or Conservatives, who favored opening negotiations with Japan. 
On February 19 the Minister of Foreign Affairs and Cheng-Lu, Vice- 
Foreign Minister, were forced out of office for opposing such nego- 
tiations; ten days later the Prime Minister resigned for the same 
reason but subsequently reconsidered his resignation after a compro- 
mise agreement had been reached. Early in May, however, he again 
resigned, being succeeded by Admiral Sah Cheng-Ping. — It was offi- 
cially announced on March 21 that the Chinese government had re- 
ceived expressions of goodwill from Soviet Russia. A proffer of 
peace has also been made, based on the renunciation of Russia's share 
of the Boxer indemnity, and on the transference to China of the right 
to control the Chinese Eastern Railway. — The details of the consor- 
tium agreement (see last Record, p. 69) for financing China have 
finally been arranged. All loans by banking groups of the United 
States must have the approval of the State Department, and the same 
procedure is to be followed in other countries. Japan will have the 
right to object to loans for any project which in her opinion will 
jeopardize her national life or vitally affect her sovereignty. — Al- 
though China has steadfastly refused to sign the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the Parliament on August 8 authorized the President to issue 
a mandate declaring an end to the state of war with Germany. Rati- 
fication of the Treaty of St. Germain, entitling China to participation 
in the League of Nations, occurred on June 21. 

JAPAN. — Throughout the year Korea has been a source of con- 
stant anxiety to Japan. The radical revision of the Korean govern- 
ment, agreed upon by the Japanese Privy Council on May 15, 1919 
(see last Record, p. 146), was promulgated on August 19 by an im- 
perial rescript abolishing the military administration in Korea, intro- 
ducing a civil government in its place and declaring the purpose of 
putting Korea on the same footing as the provinces of Japan. Two 
civilians, Baron Saito and Mr. Midzuno, were appointed Governor 
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General and Director General of Administration, respectively. Just 
before his departure for Korea Baron Saito, in outlining his program 
of reform, announced that he would adopt a liberal policy, allow 
Koreans to hold office, respect their traditions, prevent military in- 
timidation and insure fair treatment to all. Upon his arrival at Seoul, 
however, great hostility was shown toward him, and as he was leaving 
the railway station a bomb exploded under his carriage, but he escaped 
death. This act was found to be the result of a widespread conspiracy, 
and, in consequence, martial law was proclaimed and the city placed 
in a state of siege. Meanwhile agitation for independence continued. 
In a proclamation addressed to " the people of the world ", issued at 
Washington on August 31, the " Republic of Korea " repudiated the 
sovereignty of Japan. This document was signed by Dr. Syngman 
Rhee as " President of the Republic of Korea " and J. K. S. Simms, 
chairman of the Korean Commission at the Peace Conference, 
Early in November a provisional government was formed in Shanghai 
among the Korean immigrants and, although ultimately dispersed by 
the French authorities, it induced the Korean prince Yi, who was 
virtually a Japanese prisoner, to escape with the object of leading the 
movement. He was soon captured, and the immediate danger passed, 
but fears are entertained of a recrudescence of the movement. TO' 
guard against it the Japanese forces have been augmented. The 
Governor General attributed the growing unrest to the propaganda of 
missionaries, whom he denounced as fomentors of sedition. — The gen- 
eral satisfaction at first expressed in regard to the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles later gave way to chagrin. Viscount Kiyowra, 
head of a special committee appointed by the Privy Council to ex- 
amine the treaty, stated on October 27 that the government had 
signally failed in not insisting on Japanese occupation of the South 
Sea Islands and securing recognition of Japan's special position in the 
Far East; he declared that the Japanese delegation should have pro- 
tested against the proposal to bring the former German Emperor to 
trial, and that the racial question should not have been raised. Follow- 
ing this statement the Council on October 30 suggested the impeach- 
ment of the Hara ministry and the members of the peace delegation. 
— Like the rest of the world, Japan has been afflicted by social and 
industrial um:est. In November the government undertook an exten- 
sive campaign to reduce its own expenses and lower the high cost of 
living. The lavishness of the imperial banquets was curtailed, and 
cotton speculators and food profiteers were prosecuted, but with little 
effective result. Early in December an extensive strike of miners 
demanding an 8-hour day was accompanied by serious rioting, and 
some sixty members of the Ywai-Kai, a labor association, were 
arrested. During the winter the continued unrest was marked by 
strikes of the Tokio tramway workers and government steel mill em- 
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ployees. Following an era of feverish speculation the country, toward 
the end of April, found itself in the grip of a financial depression; 
Tokio exchange stock dropped 210 points. The contributing causes 
of the crash, in addition to the wild wave of speculation, were the tight- 
ening of the money market, the loss of gold and the adverse balance of 
trade, due largely to the Chinese boycott. The excess of imports over 
exports during the first three months of 1920 was $130,000,000 — equal 
to nearly 50 per cent of the total exports. — The question of the exten- 
sion of the suffrage (see last Record, p. 146) has precipitated one of 
the keenest struggles in Japan's constitutional history. Under the 
present law the franchise is limited to men over twenty-five years of 
age whose direct tax exceeds three yen (about $1.75), thus practically 
excluding the entire body of labor, farm laborers and mechanics. At 
the formal opening of the Diet on December 23 Premier Hara ex- 
pressed the willingness of the government to meet the desires of the 
people respecting the matter of suffrage. Accordingly three separate 
measures extending the present limits were presented by the Kensei- 
Kai (imperialist opposition) and other opposition parties. When the 
measures came up for debate on February 14 the government opposed 
action on the suflrage on the ground that the time was not oppor- 
tune. Violent scenes ensued among the members of the House, and 
the people tried to break into the Chamber. For a fortnight follow- 
ing, widely organized demonstrations in favor of suffrage extension 
were carried out in Tokio, accompanied by many dramatic incidents, 
including attacks on prominent individuals and official residences. 
On February 26, just before the hour arrived for final consideration 
of the bills, the Premier, after expressing doubt whether the demand 
for universal suffrage was really made by the majority of the people, 
produced an imperial decree dissolving the Diet. In many circles it 
was reported that the suffrage measures as drafted would have met 
defeat and that the real reason for dissolution was the government's 
fear of further attack on its Siberian policy. Prior to the suffrage 
debate the cabinet had been shaken by its inability to reduce high 
prices and by criticisms of its policies relative to national defence, 
taxation and foreign affairs. — In the new elections, held in May, the 
Seiyu-Kai (government party) won 265 seats; the Kensei-Kai, 119; 
the Kokumin-to, 29, and the Independents, 39. The suffrage agitation 
continued. — Ostensibly for the purpose of checking the spread of 
Bolshevism, Japan has taken control of Eastern Siberia (see supra, p. 
122). — A recent massacre of the Japanese garrison at Nikolaievsk 
caused great indignation in Tokio, where a gathering of 20,000 per- 
sons vehemently demanded the resignation of Premier Hara. 

TURKEY. — Political affairs have centered in the all-important 
questions of the Turkish Peace Treaty and the territorial integrity of 
the empire. Late in July rumors of the proposed partition of Thrace 
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and the creation of a free state of Constantinople led to a demand by 
the Young Turks that Damad Pasha, Grand Vizier, be ousted on 
account of his alleged failure at Paris; the Sultan declined to remove 
him. Finally, the landing of additional Greek and Italian troops at 
Smyrna and Adalia, together with the seizure of Konieh, an important 
railroad center in Asia Minor, by the Nationalist insurgent, Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, early in October, caused the downfall of the pro- 
Entente ministry. This was succeeded by a Nationalist cabinet led 
by General Ali Riza Pasha as Grand Vizier. The new government at 
once made preparations for the holding of parliamentary elections, 
but the Nationalists immediately set up a rival government at Angora 
and issued a proclamation demanding application of President Wil- 
son's fourteen points to the settlement of the Turkish problem, 
promising protection for the lives and property of all persons, irre- 
spective of race or religion, and opposing foreign intervention. The 
rebels soon had control of the greater part of Anatolia and by Jan- 
uary I were reported to have an army of 300,000. It later developed 
that the Turkish Minister of War, Djemal Pasha, was secretly aiding 
the insurgents, and his resignation was demanded by the Allies, who 
apparently were opposed to any movement which threatened their 
respective spheres of influence. During the winter the general situa- 
tion grew constantly worse; the Sultan was hard pressed by the Allies 
on one side and by the Nationalists under Mustapha Kemal Pasha on 
the other, and he was unable to secure any assistance from the Cham- 
ber, which was composed of three distinct groups: the "New Union- 
ists", supporters of the Anatolian movement; the "Old Unionists", 
the National covenanters; and the Independents. No group had a 
working majority, and, partly in consequence, the cabinet seldom met. 
On March 2 the ministry resigned, and a government somewhat more 
favorable to the Allies was constructed under Salih Pasha as Grand 
Vizier, but this proved as helpless as its predecessor; Armenian mas- 
sacres, attacks on foreign troops and activity by the Nationalists 
continued. In the hope that conditions might be stabilized an Anglo- 
Franco-Italian army occupied Constantinople on March 16, and the 
Turkish government was informed that such occupation would con- 
tinue until the terms of the Peace Treaty had been accepted and 
executed; at the same time many Nationalist leaders were placed 
under arrest. After holding office one month the Salih Pasha cabinet 
fell, and a new one, headed by Damad Pasha, succeeded it on April 6. 
This cabinet has accomplished little. 

OTHER ASIATIC AND AFRICAN STATES ArmenU, Azer- 
baijan and Georgia, the three new republics in the Caucasus, have 
experienced considerable difficulty in adjusting their boundary dis- 
putes. Charges of territorial encroachment resulted in armed conflict 
between Armenia and Azerbaijan, but on November 23 they agreed 
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to arbitration. On May 22 President Wilson accepted the Allied invi- 
tation to fix the boundaries of Armenia. All three republics were con- 
ceded de facto recognition by the Supreme Council on January 13. Dur- 
ing the year thousands of Armenians have been massacred. — Much ob- 
jection has been manifested in Persia to the Anglo-Persian Treaty (see 
supra, p. 15). — The Council of Premiers has been greatly annoyed by 
the attempts of Prince Feisal, son of the King of the Hedjaz, to estab- 
lish an independent Arab kingdom including Syria. — In Somaliland 
Mohammed Abdullah, who for nearly twenty years has opposed for- 
eign intervention, suffered decisive defeat in February. 

E. D. GRAPER, 
H. J. CARMAN. 



